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felt the impossibility of rendering in definite words that
which could never be expressed. She frees them from
the flesh, and through her narrator she concludes:

I lingered round there under that benign sky, watched the moths
fluttering among the heath and hare-bells, listened to the soft wind
breathing through the grass, and wondered that anyone could ever
imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth.

Charlotte could make as little of Emily's book as she
could make of Jane Austen's. Jane Eyre was based on
acute observation and on her own emotional experiences.
She was shocked and bewildered. Attempting to defend
the book, she said that "the worst of it was" that Heath-
cliff's spirit "seems breathed through the whole narrative
in which he figures'*. But exactly that was the whole
glory and eminence of the book! She thought that
"Ellis (Emily) will not be seen in his full strength till he is
seen as an essayist". She missed all that Wuthering Heights
stands for. After Emily's death she wrote: "Had she but
lived, her mind would have grown like a strong tree,
loftier, straighter, wider-spreading, and its matured fruits
w^gld have attained a mellower ripeness and sunnier
fruit". Catherine was "not destitute of a certain strange
beauty in her fierceness or of honesty in the midst of her
perverted passion and passionate perversity". She tried
to find the faint reflection of Christian virtues in Heath-
cliff; she might as well have sought them in Pan fluting in
the thickets. In fact Charlotte's magnificent talents im-
plied an incomprehension of Wuthering Heights: her very
power demanded it. She presently proved that herself.

Anne published two novels. There is nothing to be
said about the first, Agnes Grey, Charlotte justly called it
the mirror of Anne's mind. But the inspiration for the
second, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, is interesting, for it
was written from a sense of duty. She had observed the
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